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Siena e 


Christianity and 

Communism Compared 
St IK 
in Yale Review 

Bach system, Christianity or commu- 
nism [said a “high Soviet official” to Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy], seeks a new social order 
based on social justice and cooperation, 
in a classless society or equal brother- 
hood. Each believes in worldwide mis- 
sionary propaganda and obedience to the 
call for world service, in the training of 
youth, and in instruction of the illiterate. 
Fach professes faith in the common man. 

Each believes itself to be the one hope 
of humanity, the savior of the world. Hach 
is an absolute system, claiming to be the 
way and expecting to conquer the world; 
each looks with aversion upon the other. 

Each believes in social service, entire 
loyalty of the individual to the cause. 
Bach stands in theory for the simple life, 
condemnation of selfish accumulation and 
unshared wealth, of profiteering and social 
wrong. 

Bach professes belief in a predestined 
reign of righteousness, where no rule of 
force will be necessary. 

Each bas been persecuted and violently 
opposed; each believes in costly struggle. 
The orthodox section of each believes in 
an apocalyptic, cataclysmic world conflict, 
or Armageddon, before the new order can 
triumph—the one supernatural, the other 
natural—by the organized effort of the 
workers. 

Communist differences: 

A conception of the universe as materi- 
alistic mechanism, without a god; of man 
without a soul or an enduring personality 
of absolute worth. 

Absolute loyalty to social control and 
to the cause of the revolution. 

Class hate in the class war. 

Destructive revolution, and government 
by coercion, dictatorship, as the means to 
an end. 

An immediate new epoch of social jus- 
tice by compulsion; subjection of the in- 
dividual for the sake of social salvation. 


RATCLIFFE 


The Congress 
In a New Atmosphere 
WALTER LIPMANN 
in The New York Herald-Tribune 


The politician comes after a while to 
think that the art of politics is to satisfy 
the seekers after favors and to mollify 
the inchoate mass with noble sentiments 
and patriotic phrases. In easy times the 
politician is probably about ‘right. Cer- 
tainly he gets himself elected regularly 
by these methods. 

But in really hard times the rules of 
the game are altered. The inchoate mass 
begins to stir. It becomes potent, and 
when it strikes, as it did in Britain the 
other day, it strikes with incredible em- 
phasis. Those are the rare occasions when 
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Sentiments 


a 


a national will emerges from the scattered, 
specialized or indifferent blocs of voters 
who ordinarily elect the politicians. Those 
are for good or evil the great occasions in 
a nation’s history. 

An oceasion of this sort is probably 
forming itself here and now. For ten years 
the American people have been sunk first 
in the political lethargy of war-weariness 
and then in the stupor of the great infla- 
tion. They are coming out of it. There 
has been more thought and more feeling 
about public affairs in the last year than 
in the ten which preceded it. There is, 
too, a new generation at the threshold of 
authority, the generation which survived 
the war and the post-war era, and they 
have no emotional commitments to that 
past. They are tired of the old dull eal- 
culating faces. They are tired of stuffed 
shirts. They are tired of the fawning and 
the flattery, of the evasiveness and the 
straddling, of the soft and the fat and 
the timorous, of the shoddy optimists, the 
ignobly self-indulgent, the greedy and the 
parvenu who battened upon the distortion 
of values which the inflation produced. 

The Congress now assembled will work 
in an atmosphere very different from the 
one in which it was elected. 


Our Best Minds 
Do-.Not Go Anywhere 


ALBERT JAY Nock 
in Harper’s Magazine 


. The complete bankruptey of intelli- 
gence exhibited in these representative 
pronouncements from our leading business 
men should make a clean sweep of the 
notion so often advanced for the low level 


of our general culture, that our best 
minds nowadays go into business. They 


do not. They do not go anywhere. There 
is nowhere for them to go. Our society 
has made no place for the individual who 
is able to think, who is, in the strict sense 
of the word, intelligent; it merely tosses 
him into the rubbish heap, while picking 
out the stupidest millionaire in sight and 
placing him in the White House to the 
accompaniment of a deafening fanfare of 
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for his almost superhuman 
abilities. Intelligence is the power and 
willingness always disinterestedly to see 
things as they are, an easy accessibility to 
ideas, and a free play of consciousness 
upon them, quite regardless of the con- 
clusions to which this play may lead. 
Intelligence, therefore, while not  pre- 
cisely incompatible with success in ac- 
cunulating wealth, is unrelated to it.... 

One may see evidence of this in the 
ereat and rich educational institutions 
that our upper class has founded, as com- 
pared with those founded by the corre- 
sponding class in England. They are 
strictly middle-class institutions; that is 
to say, they are organized to do everything 
for the “average student’, for the motor- 
minded, a great deal for the incompetent, 
the merely clever, and sagacious, but 
nothing whatever for the unconsidered 
minority which give promise of some day 
becoming intelligent. 


adulation 


The Liberal 
Is Caught Between 
HE. BURDETTE BACKUS 
in a sermon 


The lot of the liberal is particularly un- 
happy in the war that is now waging; he 
is caught and crushed between the nether 
millstone of revolution and the upper one 
of reaction. He is the champion of those 
qualities of mind which are the latest 
achievement of the race and which are 
the first to go in the period of storm and 
stress. 

The liberal insists upon the open mind, 
seeks to apply the scientific method in the 
human as well as in the physical sphere, 
urges the rule of reason, pleads for tol- 
erance and discrimination. What chance 
have these things when passion and 
hatred rule men’s minds, breeding hard 
dogma, blinding them to all values save 
the particular ones they seek for them- 
selves, overriding all appeals of reason 
and humanity by resort to brute foree? 
In a crisis like the present the liberal finds 
himself about as completely disregarded 
as is a buzzing fly by battling bulls. 

What shall we do in this dilemma?... 

The liberal quickly discovers that the 
revolutionary temper of mind is quite as 
fatal to his own cherished values as is 
the reactionary. It is characterized by 
fanaticism ; it deals in hard dogma; it is 
immune to reason and can see no good 
in anything outside its own program... . 
He must forego the dramatie role of iden- 
tifying himself with one of the principals 
in the fight and must accept the thank- 
less task of endeavoring to keep alive and 
vital those particular values of which he has 
made himself the custodian. Hven though 
he knows that the world will not heed 
him, he can still urge the cause of free | 
dom of thought and speech as indispen- 
sable to continued human progress, he can 
still champion the principle of the open 
mind and the rule of intelligence, he ean 
stil preach the gospel of tolerance, he 
can still insist that an even handed jus- 
tice for all men is the only secure founda- 
tion on which to rear the structure of 
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In the Year of Our Lord 193 


A message as we cross the threshold 


HE birth of the New Year does 

not promise to be normal. Prenatal 

conditions have been bad. Materially 

and spiritually the environment has 
not been such as to create the happiness 
and confidence so desirable for expectant 
mothers. For many months there has been 
under-nutrition and grave apprehension. 
Yet, it is known to all that there is more 
than enough in the world to create the 
kind of environment so necessary to the 
future of both mother and child, but these 
essentials and the great need somehow we 
have failed to bring together. As I write, 
it looks as though the New Year would 
be born weak and puny with very little 
physical and spiritual reserve and with 
remote possibilities of a sturdy youth or 
vigorous manhood ;—this in a world which 
is rich in these very elements. 

And yet, this will be the year of our 
Lord 1932. 

At His birth it is said that the heavens 
were filled with a mighty chorus of “Peace 
on earth and good will toward men’. It 
would seem that the intent of the new 
era was decidedly human in its scope, and 
benevolent, kindly, merciful and just in 
its aim. 


There Will Be Times— 


“Jn the year of our Lord 1932” will head 
all documents of state and formal instru- 
ments haying to do with important and 
far-reaching business plans and commit- 
ments. Marriage, birth, death will occur 
in the year of our Lord 1932. In some of 
the States the sentence of death will be 
pronounced and carried to its tragic con- 
clusion many times in the year of our 
Lord. War may even be declared in this 
year of our Lord, and should it happen 
we shall be certain that we are fighting 
under God, even for the glory and victory 
of Jesus Christ, and we shall go forth to 
do battle against those who are also mak- 
ing their stand at Armageddon. 

In the year of our Lord 1932 there will 
be millions who will want to work and 
yet must be idle in a world where, po- 
tentially at least, there is much that needs 
to be done. There will be want and misery ; 
yes, and men and women and children 
will come near to starvation. In some 
cases they will actually starve, in a world 
that is rich in fatness in the year of our 
Lord. The foundations for great fortunes 
will be laid in the year of our Lord 1932 
Some of them will be fortunes made pot 
sible by the misfortunes of the many. 
There will be violence, hatred and malice, 
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and not a little of it will be well-organized 
and some of it will be legally carried 
forward in the year of our Lord 1932. 

In the year of our Lord 1932 we, the 
confessed followers of the meek and lovely 
one, the gentle one, the man who when 
reviled, reviled not again, will too often 
revile and be reviled. There will be times 
when narrowness and bigotry in religion 
will be exalted to power. Our Congress 
will continue its arduous endeavors in 
the interests of politics and politicians. 
My personal conviction, which is, happily, 
open to revision, is that we can expect 
the minimum of really disinterested as- 
sistance from our Government at this 
time. Apparently things have not quite 
reached the point where politicians and 
whatever powers may motivate them see 
imminent danger to our political system. 
In any ease, it is not only futile but mani- 
festly unfair to expect the Government to 
do better than we do. It cannot be more 
noble, more self-sacrificing than are we. 
Who is the Government? If it is not what 
it should be, we have the remedy. We can- 
not expect it to evince a better under- 
standing or to give itself more unselfishly 
to the solution of the world’s problems 
than do we. We have long and pleasantly 
fooled ourselves with the illusory notion 
that it is perfectly possible, indeed quite 
easy, merely by voting for this or that or 
defeating this one or electing that one to 
correct the evils of life. 

In the year of our Lord 1932 it would 
be a great boon if we could learn that 
it is impossible to make a superior Govern- 
ment out of anything less than superior 
material. Our Government, our schools, 
our colleges, our churches, our homes, our 
businesses are sharply and unequivocally 
indicative of what we are. They are our 
glory or our shame; indeed, the world 
to-day on the threshold of this year of 
our Lord 1932 is what we are, it will be 
what we encourage and what we permit 
and what we participate in. I think we 
need to realize that this New Year is po- 
tentially ow: year and this is potentially 
our world, not that of some unnamed 
predatory interests. No good thing, no 
evil thing will obtain in this year of our 
Lord that will not have a man or men 
behind it. I believe it is possible for a 
relatively small number of pivotal people 
in the world’s affairs, if they came to- 
gether motivated by a sincere desire to 
serve their fellowmen, to change our de- 
pression into the beginning of prosperity. 
But the only guarantee of continuity of 


this can and must be in the wise and com- 
prehensive conduct and direction of that 
great mass of private and public affairs 
that is in the hands of the majority of 
humanity. It will not be without precedent 
if great funds gathered for the relief of 
the needy are used directly or indirectly 
for the furtherance of selfish and un- 
worthy ends. 


Human Values Lead 


Whatever the time may have been be- 
fore, certainly the Christian-era idea is 
one in which human values are the leading 
factors. Business does not exist for busi- 
ness. There is no glory in business save 
as it serves humanity. Fortunes are not 
ris ae merely to be counted and hoarded. 

ley should be created to serve. Money 
itself is a medium of service. It is only 
when these channels of service become 
clogged or when wealth is deflected in 
some way to other purposes that it be- 
comes a menace. Education does not exist 
for the glory of education. It exists to 
serve mankind in order that we may live 
in a more enlightened and brotherly fash- 
ion. Government does not exist for the 
glory of the country but for the conyen- 
ience and service of the people. It repre- 
sents a method in which a people have 
decided to conduct their affairs and it is 
a permanent and lasting value and can 
be certain of those assurances which 
make for stability only so long as it serves 
its people. The value of any science or 
philosophy, of all literature and art, is 
in what it gives to men, what it helps 
man to be and do. To be sure, these gifts 
vary and many of them are spiritual and 
intangible whose values are not to be 
computed by any norm known to exact 
measurements, but nevertheless it is the 
gifts they come bringing that gives them 
their place in the Hall of Fame. Neither 
religion nor the church exists for the glory 
of God unless that glory be computed in 
terms of intellectual and spiritual values 
which men would not otherwise have. The 
Unitarian Church—all Liberal Christian- 
ity, or to make it broader, Liberal religion 
everywhere—sees its worth and work in 
creating a better world in which to live, 
which means the renewal of the right 
spirit within each one of us. In a word, 
it means the multiplication of that quality 
of life at its highest and best until it fills 
our days and months and years. 

During the New Year we should live 
in constant awareness that the strength, 
value and power of an ideal is in its ability 
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to transform life. Ideals that are not used 
become so much broken machinery clut- 
tering the ways of progress. I believe that 
that religion that is not a life-transtorming 
power is not religion and that Christian- 
ity which is not Christ-like is not Chris- 
tianity. 

It is a serious time, but it is not a 
hopeless time. It is quite possible that 
out of this turmoil and suffering may come 
a realization that man cannot live by 
bread alone, that the prosperity of the 
people and the glory of religion is some- 
thing more than material grandeur. We 
may well be close upon a time when we 
shall witness a renaissance of the spirit. 
It is something to know. that there is an 
acute awareness in the world of its fail- 
ure even to approximate its ideal. There 
was a time, not very long ago, when 
hunger or misery or want or deprivation 
of any kind gave little concern to any 
save those who suffered it. To-day we are 
sharply aware of our brethren who are 
less fortunate than we are, and the world 
realizes as never before its duty to its 
people. 

When one considers the long ages it 
took for man to stand physically erect, 
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and when one remembers that for ages, 
in the beginning, he only rose occasionally 
to his full height, perhaps one can under- 
stand the slowness with which we learn 
to walk spiritually, morally, and intel- 
lectually erect. But it is something to have 
the ideal. It is something to call this the 
year of our Lord, even though ideally it 
leaves much to be desired. I think the 
persistence of the perfect ideal in the soul 
of imperfect man is perhaps the one in- 
coutrovertible testimony to the presence 
of God in the universe. 

So, in this year of our Lord 1932, filled 
with very difficult problems, coming short 
of the glory of God, of the glory of the 
perfect and the ideal,—when we see the 
ugly and the morbid and the sordid, the 
cruelty and the narrowness and the bru- 
tality, let us not fail to look for the beauti- 
ful, the true, the good, the hopeful, for 
they exist in every life, and in this coming 
year there will be moments when the 
highest ideals will be in control, moments 
of sublimity and self-sacrifice, of Christ- 
likeness. To increase these moments until 
they become hours and days is our task, 
to bring in truth and in deed the year 
of our Lord. 


Uniformed Criminals 


Horrors of the American Police System 


F the work of the Wickersham Com- 
I mission had resulted in nothing else 

than the production of Our Lawless 
Police*, it would have been fully worth- 
while. Among the books that pass through 
a reviewer’s hands in the course of a year 
most appeal to a comparatively small 
group of readers. This is emphatically not 
the case with Our Lawless Police. It 
should be read by every minister in 
America, and by all men and women who 
are interested in the maintenance of the 
constitutional rights of the citizen and in 
the prevention of crime and lawlessness. 
The work is the result of an intensive 
study of the police systems of sixteen 
American cities: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Cleveland, Buffalo, Denver, 
Newark, Seattle, Dallas, Wichita, El Paso, 
and Cincinnati. This study was made by 
an experienced newspaper man whose 
special interest has always been in crim- 
inal matters. 

The facts which Mr. Hopkins uncovers 
in regard to the use of force, the “third 
degree’, and unlawful detention of inno- 
cent as well as guilty people in our Ameri- 
can cities, beggar description. One ex- 
ample: A visiting New York business man 
in Dallas, Texas, in May, 1930, had the 
misfortune to attempt three times to get 
a certain telephone number from three 
successive pay stations. Hach time the 
line was busy. A Dallas policeman seeing 
him emerging from the three booths, im- 
mediately put him under arrest and held 
him “incommunicado” for forty-eight 


*OuR LAWLESS PoLicn. By Brnest Jerome 
Hopkins. New York: The Viking Press. $3.00. 


hours. He would not even let him call for 
a lawyer. In the meantime, two court ses- 
sions had been held, his mail had piled 
up, telegrams had arrived and been un- 
answered. Finally he was let go. This is 
what is known as arrest on suspicion. It 
takes place in practically every American 
city and applies to innocent and guilty 
alike. Mr. Hopkins tabulates hundreds of 
cases in some of which men and women 
have been held for ten days and shifted 
from one police station to another so that 
their friends and relatives could not know 
where they were. At the end of that time 
the majority of these individuals have 
been released because no case could be 
found against them. 

The third degree is an even more ex- 
treme form of lawlessness. It varies from 
city to city. In many cases it is brutal in 
the extreme. Women are held up by the 
hair, men are flogged with lengths of 
rubber hose, their arms are twisted, and 
many worse forms of physical violence 
are used in order to secure a confession. 
In other places the torture is purely 
mental as, for example, suspects are made 
to visit the scene of their supposed crime, 
to put their hands in the wounds of 
murdered people, and in still other places 
they are made to stand upright for days 
at a time while questions are hurled at 
them. In many of these cases a final con- 
fession is secured, and the significant 
thing is that these confessions are quoted 
in court as freely and voluntarily given. 
In some cases the suspect has died under 
torture, either mental or physical, and in 
others he has committed suicide. 

A third type of lawlessness is the “beat- 
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ing up” of individuals by the “harness 
bull”, the ordinary patrolman. In these 
cases, generally speaking, no arrests are 
made or the arrest is not the important 
part of the procedure. It seems to be a 
feeling on the part of many police ad- 
ministrators and policemen themselves 
that by the use of the night-stick and the 
black-jack that they can “put the fear of 
God” into the unemployed or strikers or 
anyone who for ‘one reason or another has 
made himself objectionable to the police. 

Back of this horrible story of crime is 
the psychology of the Police Department, 
which is practically everywhere the same, 
namely, that they are engaged in a war 
with the criminals and that in war all 
things are fair. One police superintendent 
made this perfectly clear to Mr. Hopkins 
when he said, “If the Constitution stands 
between me and my oath to protect the 
citizens of my city from crime, so much 
the worse for the Constitution.” Prac- 
tically all the provisions which are in- 
corporated in the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution are continuously violated by 
the police with only occasional rebukes 
from the courts or citizens. 

It is interesting to New Englanders to 
note that the city of Boston is one of the 
few cities in which the investigators re- 
port that street violence is at a minimum, 
arrested persons are immediately brought 
before the court, and where there is no 
physical violence connected witb the third 
degree. Significantly, the record of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and San Francisco, in 
which the police obey the law more than 
in most other cities, is far better in re- 
gard to law enforcement. Apparently the 
more lawless the police are, the less law 
enforcement there is. 

There are many reasons for this situa- 
tion. There is the old American tradition 
of the vigilance committee, the control of 
police departments by politicians, the low 
mental calibre of the average policeman, 
and the lack of knowledge as between the 
police systems of various cities. Con- 
stantly Mr. Hopkins compares the Ameri- 
can police system with its tragic failure 
as a law enforcing organization with the 
success of the British system where the 
police tradition and public opinion alike 
insists on every protection being given to 
the innocent and not only in the courts 
but in the police station preserves in- 
violate the rights of the individual. The 
British police in the main depend on 
clever, efficient detective work to secure 
convictions while the American police de- 
pend on the strong arm method. 

Mr. Hopkins also suggests certain reme- 
dies which are well worth the considera- 
tion of anyone interested in civic welfare. 
Among them are the reducing ofthe body 
of our penal law, the withdrawal of the 
police from the enforcement of purely 
sumptuary regulations, the defining of the 
policeman’s right to question suspects and - 
the broadening of the public-defence SYS- 
tem. One important development which 
portends better things for the future is the 
growth of the State Police System. The 
State Police generally are freer from polit- 
weal pressure than local police, and it is 
to be hoped that the public will be in- 
terested enough to see that the violations 
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of the law which have become part of 
the city systems shall never become part 
of the tradition of the State Police. 

In his appendix Mr. Hopkins gives a list 
of 106 third degree cases which appeared 
in the appellate courts in the years 1920_ 
50. Of these, fifty-seven were reversed be- 
cause of the use of the third degree, but 
in the meantime the individual suffered 
all sorts of brutality. The book has an 
introduction by Prof, Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., of the Harvard Law School, in which 
Professor Chafee suggests the necessity of 
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public spirited citizens looking into the 
situation in their own police departments. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Chafee's 
recommendation together with the over- 
powering array of facts collected by Mr. 
Hopkins will have its effect. In any event, 
no one who claims to be interested in 
human welfare can escape the obligation 
of reading Mr. Hopkins’ book and then 
attempting to find out whether the con- 
ditions he portrays exist in one’s own city 
or town. 
Rospert C. DEXTER. 


Three Keys to Happiness 


To be used in 1932 
PAUL HARMON CHAPMAN 


OST of us are happy some of the 
M time; some of us are happy most 
of the time; and all of us are in- 
terested in being happy more of the time. 
There are a number of ways of attaining 
happiness; but think for a few moments 


about three keys to happiness. 


If 


The first one is a small key, yet it opens 
the great door of The House of Fellowship. 

The key that opens this door is Friend- 
liness. 

You find yourself in the living room of 
comradeship. 

Once you are in you become happy if 
you know how to be friendly. 

If you can restrain the desire to be over- 
eritical; if you can profit by the bad ex- 
ample of those who criticize everything; if 
you can develop tolerance and tact and not 
fall into the ways of some well-meaning 
people who are intolerant and tactless; 
if you can make yourself pleasant, agree- 
able, and companionable even to those 
who do not seem attractive to you; if you 
can do these things, you will develop your 
capacity for friendliness and make your- 
self and others happy. 


it 


The second is a large and heavy key, 
and some there be who never manage to 
turn it in the lock. 

It is the key to The Workshop of Life. 

Here everyone is busy, none are lazy 
and none are bluffers. 

Everyone is making or doing something. 

Some create, others direct, and many 
follow instructions, but all are busy work- 
ing. 

The key is Work. 

If you do not learn to be a worker you 
will not feel at home and will drift away. 

In The Workshop of Life you will find 
happy people. 

Kveryone is too busy to mope or get 
into trouble. 

You may get in but you cannot stay in 
unless you learn to work and work hard. 

What happiness this gives! 


There is nothing that gives the same 
satisfaction as a good job well done. 

No matter what profession or position 
you may decide to take, you will never 
succeed or be happy until you have learned 
to work hard. 

If you work hard you will find a happi- 
ness which work only can give. 


III 


The third key is also heavy, but it is 
not so large as the second; it is the key 
to the Tower of Hope. 

The name of the key is Thought. 

Even when you know how to use the key 
you cannot enter the Tower at once. 

You must dwell awhile in the Living 
Room of Comradeship. 

You must spend many hours in The 
Workshop of Life. 

You must pass through long corridors 
of Experience. 

You must sit 
Learned Seers. 

You must read much in The Books of 
Knowledge. 

Kiven after you have entered The Tower 
of Hope you cannot see the vision until 
you have climbed the long Stairway of 
Thought. 

Finally, the vision of life as it is bursts 
upon you at the very top of the Tower 
of Hope. 

There you may look back into the past 
and discover something of how things 
came to be as they are. 

There you may look forward into the 
future and see how ideals have led men on 
and still bid them press on. 

You will not understand all that has 
come to pass, but you will understand 
much and know the joy of having found 
the key. 

You will not see how all the ideals can 
be realized and all the goals reached but 
you will have found the happiness of one 
who sees the vision of things yet to be 
and who pressed on. 

Be friendly ; work hard; hope ever; and 
if you become not weary in well doing you 
will achieve a happiness all your own; 
a happiness which no power in the world 
can give and none can take away. 


at the feet of many 


World Labor 


International Organization deals 
aspects that lie beyond single states 
LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 
Director International Labor Organization 


with 


Of recent years the International Labor 
Organization and the churches have been 
powerful allies in their efforts at social 
reform. Their ultimate objectives, like 
those of the League and the World Court, 
are virtually identical, namely, the estab- 
lishment of peace on earth and the foster- 
ing of good will among men. There is also a 
suggestiveness in the fact that lacking 
the institutional unity which it once gave 
to Western Christianity, the church ean 
now find a sort of substitute in a world 
organization that comprehends not only 
the sphere of their own original unity, 
but embraces even a wider area. As the 
tides of change submerge institutions here 
and there on the shores of time, others 
rise to take their place. 

Created by the Treaty of Versailles, 
along with the League of Nations and 
the World Court, the immediate function 
of the International Labor Organization 
is to deal with those aspects of labor 
problems which outgrow national bound- 
aries. Its method is the sponsoring of 
treaties dealing with industrial and social 
policy and open to signature by all treaty- 
making powers. Its accomplishments, to 
date, have been the promotion of thirty- 
one such treaties or “conventions” which 
have far received four hundred and 
forty ratifications; the organization of a 
Permanent Office which collects the facts 
as to “the law and practice” of all coun. 
tries with respect to child labor, weekly 
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rest days, standard working hours, in- 
surance against accident and _ disease, 


maintenance of employment offices, use of 
poisonous substances in manufacture and 
similar matters; the regular distribution 
of material on such subjects in half a 
dozen periodicals of its own (each ap- 
pearing in two or more languages), in 
special reports, and through correspon- 
dence. 

Its aid to the churches is largely through 
the provision of factual data which are 
increasingly used by church groups inter- 
ested in social justice and quoted in such 
publications as the Information Service 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Its 
challenge is in the proposal of specific 
measures to accomplish ends which the 
churches have been advocating in general 
terms and for which they are in a position 
to secure the support of public opinion. 
The response of the churches proves that 
in many places their lamps have been 
trimmed and their purpose kept sound and 
ready for the call to action. 

The World Conference for Practical 
Christianity held in Stockholm in 1925, 
attempting to secure a united front among 
the churches toward social questions, was 
agreed in believing that no social order 
that is not just can endure and satisfy 
human aspirations; that in all economic 
problems, human values are more to be 
considered than material gains, and that 
we must assume collective responsibility 
for dealing with social conditions that 
have outgrown individual control—for 

(Continued on page 15) 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 7, 1932 


No Two Alike 


OW IS A GOOD TIME to dispose of a false 
N notion that has had currency for many 
months. It has been a common assertion 
that depressions and panics are all alike, and if 
they differ at all it is only in duration and in- 
tensity. Optimists who would rather be cheerful 
than right take us back to 1907, to 1893, even to 
1873, 1857, and 1837, and find picturesque ex- 
amples in print that seem exactly like some of the 
things we experience to-day. These panics came, 
they tell us, and in due season they went. So will 
it be with our present condition. And that is all! 
Of course, this attitude is utterly naive and un- 
informed. No one who knows even a little history 
believes in any such recurrence. The truth is, each 
economic situation arises out of causes that belong 
to a particular time, and to no other. 

This is not the place to elaborate at length, but 
in general it may be said that to-day we are part 
of a breakdown of economic machinery that ex- 
tends around the globe; other depressions were in- 
ternal difficulties having only secondary if any re- 
lation to outside economic forces. There is no pos- 
sible basis of comparison of to-day with any earlier 
time. Nearly every factor is different. 

What is true in material affairs is no less true 
in the political order; and in religion no student of 
history would say that we are able to compare 
the present emphasis in thought with anything 
that ever occurred before. There is nothing like it. 
The saying that history repeats itself is untrue; 
the one thing that history does is to refuse to re- 
peat itself. There is a continuum in life, and we can 
mark its progress through the several periods of 
mankind; but progress, which is the name for life 
guided according to principles, means persistent 
change. 
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We believe the world has now come to an end 
disastrously in its unplanned and mainly profit- 
seeking economic system. To make the transition to 
a new cooperative order among the nations is a 
far longer and more difficult task than merely re- 
storing industry and commerce to the prosperous 
level of yesterday. If in this we are mistaken, of the 
other truth we are certain, namely, that the situa- 
tion we are in is peculiar to itself and to our times. 
The sooner we realize there is no precedent for it 
the better will we be prepared for our salvation 
according to plans of our own conceiving and 
execution. 


Propaganda vs. Facts 


LL WHO GIVE their hearts to the peace of 
A the world are grateful to a distinguished 
worker in the field for her counsel in the 
subtle business of propaganda for arms. Mrs. Laura 
Puffer Morgan shows how facts are manipulated 
against the cause of peace. A proper selection (and 
omission) of facts enables one to prove almost any- 
thing. The advocate can and does give what suits 
his purpose, and truth is undone. The recent per- 
formance of the Navy League is an illustration of 
the hurt that may be perpetrated, however un- 
wittingly, by those who think they are patriots 
when they are fomenters of discord and breeders of 
evil rivalries. 

Tt is difficult for anyone looking out upon the 
state of the world dispassionately and solicitously 
to believe that such people are really sane; and that 
they are good we will not permit ourselves to be- 
lieve at all. There is a limit to our tolerance; and 
this season of the year may well lead us to mingle 
just judgment with the deepest good will. We look 
forward to the Disarmament Conference in Feb- 
ruary, and we apprehend that the kind of propa- 
ganda which Mrs. Morgan exposes completely will 
from now on multiply to our shame. Perhaps we 
have more to cover our faces for, in this matter, 
than any other country. This land of Washington, 
Lincoln, and Wilson! At all events, such an ex-’ 
ample as the following, coming out of our Nation’s 
very center of armament, is sorrowfully to be re- 
corded, and others like it are to be taken for their 
proper evil effect, no matter what the intent of 
them may be. A high-ranking naval official was 
Speaking at a woman’s club in Washington during . 
the agitation over the cruiser bill. 


The admiral, knowing that he was speaking to an audience 
unversed in these details [continues Mrs. Morgan in The 
Christian Advocate] said that the British since the Washington 
Conference had laid down and completed seven cruisers while 
we had laid down and completed none. When confronted with 
the query, whether it was not true that the United States had 
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in that period completed ten cruisers and laid down eight 
others, he replied only that he had stated the facts correctly. 
So he had—a part of the facts. It is true that we had not 
both laid down and completed a. single cruiser. But it was 
also true that we had completed the ten six-inch gun cruisers 
of the Omaha class between the years 1923 and 1925, and that 
we had laid down the eight “Treaty” cruisers authorized in 
1924. These facts are a part of the navy records. 
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Everybody Knows This 


HEN A THING is excellent, we do not im- 

prove it; we repeat it. Ralph Barton Perry 

writes a letter to The Times, New York, the 
affirmative and concluding part of which is so to 
our liking and thinking, we give it as though it 
were written for this page. He wrote on Christmas 
Day: 

It requires a certain amount of breadth and 
imagination [says Professor Perry] to see that 
under modern conditions the nations of the earth 
stand or fall together. It isn’t the time for a simple- 
minded application of axioms like debt-paying, or 
for the utterance of pious platitudes. It is a time 
for cooperative efforts to meet a common emer- 
gency, and for the invention of methods by which 
such efforts may be effective. 

Everybody vou meet on the street seems to know 
this, but nobody ever says it in public. Even the 
bankers allude to it with the greatest delicacy. It 
can scarcely have been kept from those in high 
places. It is hard to believe that a man with the 
native intelligence of Senator Borah doesn’t know 
it. Why do politicians assume that it would be bad 
politics to support it? 

The average man is familiar with the idea in its 
local applications. He knows that driving a hard 
bargain or disregarding the interests of others, 
even of debtors, is not always good business. He is 
already able to stretch this idea to cover half a 
continent. Is it humanly impossible to stretch it 
across the Atlantic? Why not assume that the 
average American is capable of this degree of far- 
sightedness? Why not try him? 

O for a voice as loud as Senator Borah’s or as 
well-placed as President Hoover’s, to appeal to the 
better selves of Americans! And when I say 
“better” I mean only that degree of intelligence and 
good will which abounds among us, needing only 
to be enlightened and well led. 


A Lutheran Response 


HAREST TO ROMAN CATHOLICISM in 
N many doctrines, the Lutherans are the 

proper communion to have one of their 
leaders reply to the recent encyclical of Pope Pius 
XI., in which he calls upon the non-Catholic world 
to return to Mother Church. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, in an article in The Lutheran, takes 
account of the encyclical as marking the fifteen- 
hundredth anniversary of the Council of Ephesus, 
in which the Nestorian heresy concerning the per- 
son of Christ was rejected. 

Lutherans, writes Dr. Knubel, hold as dearly as 
Catholics to the foundations, and the Pope, he says, 
properly denounces all departures from Christo- 
centric doctrines. Here the Lutheran and all con- 
Servative churches are in fullest accord with the 
Pontiff. But at Ephesus, in 431 A.D., was another 
doctrine. The fathers there justified the designa- 
tion of Mary as “the mother of God”, and this 
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article of faith, called Mariolatry, is a part of 
Roman Catholicism. “Here”, says Dr. Knubel, “we 
‘an never follow the Pope, for every such exalta- 
tion of Mary is in itself derogatory of the Savior.” 
Another objection is to the claim of the infallibil- 
ity, held from the Council of Ephesus onward, by 
the Popes. 

On the other side, that is, with the appeal of the 
Pope for union of religious forces in a demoralized 
world, the head of the Lutheran Church is deeply 
and sincerely sympathetic. But there is apprehen- 
sion that if such a thing as a great single organized 
church should come into Christendom it might. it 
probably would, involve great dangers for man- 
kind such as a church-State or a State-church of 
the world. 

The Pope suffers much in spirit from his knowl- 
edge of the successive antagonisms to the Church 
in the State which have developed in Russia, 
Mexico, Spain, and other countries. Besides, Dr. 
Knuhel believes there is at present “the true church 
of Christ”, that it has always been and now is “just 
one church”. Failure to realize this mystical unity 
is a source of weakness. “The evidence that it exists 
consists of the Word and the sacraments, which are 
the sure means of divine grace for us all.” 
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HEY HAVE BEEN CELEBRATING in 
Te London the anniversary of Robert Louis 

Stevenson. Critics have had much to say about 
his artifices of style, his play-acting, his posing; 
but his friends of the writing world on his birth- 
day would hear none of these things and we be- 
lieve they were quite right. 

J. B. Priestley said that when he as a hard- 
working professional writer gets a bit tired of his 
job, he finds in this mood that if he opens Steven- 
son almost anywhere, and reads a page or two, he 
is brought back to a renewed interest and zest in 
the craft of writing. This is a happy way of saying 
that Stevenson had charm, and charm is the rarest 
quality in literature. That gift was born in Steven- 
son, and he cherished it. 

Of course, one who. chose a life of far-ranging 
adventure to the remotest corner of the earth and 
the sea for health’s sake and because his spirit 
always sought gallantly to tell the rare wonder of 
life, cannot be dismissed for a literary minor. He 
was a hero in his career and his whole being was 
the fashioner of his style and the source of his 
substance. In nearly every page that he wrote there 
was intimation and quickening, there was beauty 
and music. If not much of his endurance and in- 
domitability of spirit is openly disclosed in his 
works, that is because about these things he was 
reticent with sensitive regard for taste, for Steven- 
son was reared among gentlefolk. There is one 
essay which comes nearer than all the rest to self- 
revelation. Who can read “Aes Triplex” without 
keeping it as a Stevenson memorial, and a rade 
mecum through all one’s life? R. L. S. was born 
in 1850 and died in 1894. 
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Tuckerman School: A Necessity 


Through twenty years of increasing power it has proved its usefulness 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


T was not a minister, nor a welfare 

] worker, but a business woman, Alice 
Foote McDougall, who advised the 

young women of our city not to seek busi- 
ness careers, but to give life that finer 
element which marks the true worth of 
civilization. This after she had herself 
built up a two-million-dolar business ! Not 
through machines and merchandise, but 
through culture of home, school, and 
church can woman give her best and be 
her best. A parish worker has not only a 
profession, but a privilege, and one of the 
highest, for through her profession she 
may serve both home and church. 

The chureb, then, should be deeply con- 
cerned for the school in which young 
women are trained for this service. 
Tuckerman School is not a denominational 
luxury to be neglected in the name of 
economy, but a necessity to be maintained 
at all costs. Through its twenty years of 
increasing power it has come to be so 
recognized by those who know its work 
and its purposes. Gradually it has built 
a small endowment, whose income now 
meets about one-tenth of the annual 
budget. It owns the charming resl- 
dence at 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
and commands the loyal support of nearby 
churches and friends. It is commended in 
the highest terms by the American Unita- 
rian Association, the Alliance, and the Lay- 
men’s League. And now, having passed the 
experimental stage, it seeks the wider ac- 
quaintance and stronger support of the 
fellowship at large. 

Mrs. Hope Thaxter Spencer, a recent 
eraduate of the school, a director of the 
Alliance, and chairman of its committee 
on religious education, has been engaged 
to speak for the school,—to describe its 
program, explain the duties of the parish 
worker, and to invite the support of 
churehes, Alliance branches, League 
chapters, and individuals. Here is an im- 
portant duty, but those who were with 
Mrs. Spencer on the Alliance Shoals com- 
mittee, of which she was chairman last 
summer, will bear witness to the grace 
and efficiency with which she will carry 
it out. Her weekday headquarters are at 
the school whenever she is not traveling 
in its behalf. 

The coming of Miss Dorothy Dyar as 
Dean is likewise winning new strength for 
the school. Her program calls for much 
stiffer work in a broader field than has 
heretofore been maintained; a program 
which could not be put into effect at once 
for lack of time and money. It was de- 
cided, accordingly, to begin this season 
with evening courses only, and gradually 
increase until the full schedule may be 
met. 

Chief among the new features are: 
(a) the requirement of an A.B. degree or 
its equivalent for entrance, (0) more care- 
fully supervised field work and more ad- 
equate training in the practical work of 
the church, (¢) lengthening of the school 
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year and requiring of more hours per 
course, (ad) opening evening classes for 


parish workers and church school teachers, 
and (ce) developing “church laboratories” 
wherein advanced students may work out 
the technique of parish administration and 
church school management in cooperation 
with the local minister and church officials. 
In brief, the new program calls for greater 
technical skill, more practical experience, 
and higher academic standards. This in 
itself will do much to attract students of 
proved strength and ability. 

Two evening and one Saturday morn- 
ing courses are offered this year. Tuesday 
evenings from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock Miss 
Evelyn Gilman of Jamaica Plain is teach- 
ing handwork for all grades. Wednesday 
evenings at the same hour three members 
of the Boston University faculty are giv- 
ing a course on church school problems 
and methods. This might be called a 
seminar on religious education. The three 
professors, Howard M. Le Sourd, Ph.D., 
Elizabeth Harris, A.M., and Warren T. 
Powell, A.M., B.D., serve consecutively in 
six-week periods. Saturday mornings from 
10 to 12 o’clock Miss Annie EK. Pousland 
is giving a course in Old Testament stories. 

Meanwhile those who contemplate en- 
rollment should plan their college work 
to meet Tuckerman requirements. Dean 
Dyar has consulted deans and faculty 
members of colleges in and near Boston, 
and finds them most cooperative. This 
again should bring Tuckerman to the at- 
tention of college undergraduates who 
show fitness for church work. 

To support the full program the school 
needs only one hundred churches and one 
hundred individuals giving $50 each, an- 
nually. The present plan is to secure such 
pledges to cover a period of five years, 
during which time the endowment fund 
should be increased by every possible 
means. It is inconceivable that our fellow- 
ship could ignore this opportunity. Hence 
we anticipate a permanent future for the 
school. 


Young People’s Sunday 


The national Young People’s Religious 
Union is well along in its preparations 
for Young People’s Sunday, February 7, 
and Young People’s Week immediately 
following it. For the last two months the 
office at headquarters has been busy get- 
ting the work of the various committees 
under way and preparing publicity ma- 
terial and suggestions for the _ local 
churches. And now the societies through- 
out the country are beginning to make 
preparations, each for its own observance 
of Young People’s Sunday. 

This day and its observance is not pri- 
marily a “spectacle” nor should it be con- 
sidered so. It is a service of worship—a 
profoundly religious experience for the 
young people who officiate in the pulpit 
and for all in the pews who participate in 
the service. 


The measure of success of each local 
Young People’s Sunday Service will de- 
pend equally upon the quality of initiative 
and preparation on the part of the young 
people and upon the quality of faith in 
and cooperation with them on the part of 
the older people in the church. 

From the headquarters office every effort 
is being made to insure a well-prepared 
and creditable service in each church. 
Suggestions for music, sermon subjects 
and details of preparation are being sent 
to every young people’s group, and the 
committee is ready to give what -addi- 
tional assistance it can. 

For the other factor in the success of 
Young People’s Sunday—the faith and co- 
operation of the older people—we appeal 
to you individually and collectively. Those 
of you, young and old, who have partici- 
pated in a Young People’s Sunday Service 
have doubtless experienced a number of 
emotions: amazement—at the dignity and 
smoothness of the service; happiness—to 
discover the depth and quality of think- 
ing being done by youth; pride—that the ~ 
young people of your church acquitted 
themselves so capably and justified the 
confidence you have in them. 

Those of you, ministers and laymen, 
whose churches have not observed Young 
People’s Sunday because of fear of pos- 
sible failure on the part of the young 
people or of possible opposition on the 
part of a few members of your congrega- 
tions, will you not this year overcome 
fear with confidence and moral support? 

The program of the national Y. P. R. U. 
for which the confidence and cooperation 
of young and old is sought consists of: 

February 7%: Observance of Young 
People’s Sunday in every Unitarian 
Church. Broadcast by the president of the 
Y. P. R. U. from Station WBZA, Boston, 
4.30 P.M. 

February 12-13: Annual Dramatics in 
Boston at the Elizabeth Peabody Theatre. 
Dramatics in Chicago. 

February 8-13 (inclusive): Dances, 
bridges, dramatics, ete., arranged by local 
societies, the proceeds to be sent to the 
national ye Leek eE 

February 14: Joint meeting of the 
Y. PO R2U, and, Yo Bs C@) UW) (Universaliss 
young people’s organization) at the Church 
of the Redemption in Boston. 

All that you can and will do to help 
make this week a success: by your pres- 
ence, by your efforts to have the cash 
collection on Young People’s Sunday de- 
voted to the Y. P. R. U., by advertising 
Young People’s Week far and wide, will 
be deeply appreciated by the Y. P. R. U. 
and will bring to you a liberal measure 
of satisfaction and joy. 


A Valuable File 


The Reference Library, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Helen P. Patterson, li 
brarian, has a file which includes the 
calendars and bulletins of churches, dedi- 
cations, installations, and anniversaries. 
Here is a useful compendium of informa- 
tion for churches wishing to revise their 
calendars, or who may be looking for 
assistance in arranging for dedications, 
installations and the like. 
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First Hand Study of Religious Education 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., holds an institute which comprehensively 
surveys the problem 


KATHRYN HULBERT HALL 


ley Hills Unitarian Church have 
recently completed a successful study 
of the problem of religious education. The 
first of what may be a series of annual 
institutes was held last autumn and 
created so much interest that Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher, minister, Prof. W. Linwood 
Chase of Boston University, chairman of 
the church school committee, and Mrs. 
Kathryn Hulbert Hall, superintendent, 
were commissioned to present a second 
program. A week beforehand the church 
school committee mailed every parent a 
letter stating the purpose of the institute 
to be: “To supplement the work of the 
ehurch school and to help in solving the 
problems which arise in the rearing of 
our children.” A thoughtful and enthu- 
siastic group of parents and teachers met 
for round table conferences as follows: 
Professor Chase and Waitstill H. Sharp 
addressed the teachers on Sunday evening, 
Novemlber 15. Professor Chase spoke prac- 
tically of the local problems, suggesting, 
among other innovations, a habit report 
eard to be worked out for each child from 
a series of conduct questions answered in 
regard to that child by the pupil himself, 
by other pupils and by the teachers. The 
purposes of this triple rating would be, 
first to induce each child to judge himself 
as well as others, and so to make a start 
in working out his own system of ethics: 
and second to furnish the teachers with 
a more accurate psychological knowledge 


Prem and teachers of the Welles- 


of the pupils tested. Professor Chase’s 
leadership and contributions illustrated 


the wisdom of a parish calling its ablest 
professional teacher to the chairmanship 
of its church school committee. 

Mr. Sharp discussed the central prob- 
lem of the teacher of religion which, he 
said, is to establish in the incidental life 
of childhood the habit of pausing to recog- 
nize the truth and beauty and unity of 
the ever greater classes of events and 
phenomena which become known to grow- 
ing persons. These moments of recogni- 
tion, made possible by knowledge of 
poetry, nature, painting and music, will 
be moments of worship and, as aspects 
of God, will redeem life from its inci- 
dental level. It is the duty of the church 
school, said Mr. Sharp, to help establish 
the habit of worship and the endowment 
for it. He suggested vital improvements in 
attaining the ideals of the church school, 
especially in connection with the services 
of worship. The contributions of two so 
different fellowships as the Episcopal and 
the Quaker, he felt, might well be con- 
sidered by Unitarians who wish to enrich 
and dignify their services with the appeal 
of beauty and silence. He emphasized the 
thorough study of lighting, the elimina- 
tion of discordant noises and the creation 
of lines and perspectives in the sanctuary 
as greatly needed in many Unitarian wor- 
ship settings. Among projects he sug- 
gested an international table to which 
each class might contribute articles made 


in the different countries of the world. 
It is hoped that a world friendship course 
may evolve from it. 

Monday afternoon, November 16, Miss 
Annie E. Pousland of Salem, Mass. au- 
thor of “A Friendly World”, took for her 
subject: “How We May Help Children 
to Set up Alluring Standards of Right 
Living”. Her informal talk grew out of 
problems raised by the mothers, such as 
the effect of moving pictures, the best 
Old Testament stories to tell children, 
and children’s religious attitudes and ques- 
tions about God. 

Tuesday afternoon, November 17, Mrs. 
Carol Hartwell of Waltham, Mass., sec- 
retary of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union of Boston, spoke on: ‘The Junior: 
His Needs and His Problems’’,. dividing 
her hour between practical suggestions 
abont the curriculum and_ specific prob- 
lems of mothers. She warned teachers 
always to make practical use of their 
pupils’ handwork, 7.e., notebooks for gifts 
to shut-ins and hospitals, and memory 
verses for use in pageants and plays and 
services of worship. She showed evolu- 
tion charts made by fourth grade pupils 
studying ‘‘God’s Wonder World’, and sug- 
gested that travel diaries and photograph 
albums, developed with “A Travel Book 
for Juniors” (Abingdon Press), be kept 
as material for the class when it studies 
the life of Jesus. She also suggested that 
juniors be made entirely responsible for 
conducting a stereopticon lecture for the 
school. The problem of moving pictures, 
lying, stealing, “lack of reverence in my 
eleven year old” and discipline in the 
church school were proposed by troubled 
parents and teachers and profitably de- 
bated. 

The institute closed on Wednesday 
evening, November 18, with a meeting of 
thirty parents and teachers of young 
people addressed by Mr. Sharp on the 
topic: “The Part of the Church in the 
Problems of Young People’. Mr. Sharp 
suggested that leaders of a young people’s 
group might well visualize this question 
placed over the door of every young 
people’s classroom: “What unfinished busi- 
ness is there to come before this body?” 
Adolescence, he said, is the time for light- 
ing up dark corners, for amplifying 
knowledge and correcting tangles of dis- 
trust, prejudice and misunderstanding. As 
a young person comes to a sense of equal- 
ity and individuality it is a time for a 
leader to help him discover the unfinished 
business in his education, and particularly 
in the field of social values and behavior. 

Mr. Sharp described the main purposes 
of the church school as follows: 

(1) To lead young life to worship. 

(2) To teach those facts and that 
knowledge which are neglected by or for- 
bidden to the public school and which con- 
tribute to the religious development of in- 
dividuals, as the Bible, religious art, reli- 
gious history and customs, religion in so- 
cial justice. 
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(3) To awaken young life to never- 
finished ethical inquiry. 

(4) To teach young life to contribute 
the power of its religion to community 
service and reconstruction. 

Mr. Sharp called upon older persons 
constantly to show and proye to young 
people that the liberal church is “a center 
of established ethical influence” (Dr. Paul 
Revere Frothingham’s words), that it is 
a company of souls aware of the part 
which religion may have in the unfinished 
social business of a seriously defective 
democracy. This atmosphere of spirit and 
works, he said, will lead young persons to 
undertake the purposeful, self-controlled 
and serviceable life which ought to be 
the outcome of education for a liberal 
religion. Mr. Sharp urged teachers and 
parents to be on the watch for those crude 
offhand remarks of young persons which 
often anger older persons but reveal to 
a born leader an ignorance of fact or logic 
so deep as to preclude ethical or religious 
understanding. The friends of youth in 
these days should constantly be ready to 
help them in their first attempts to think 
out the problems of law and rights in a 
democracy, making it clear that law de- 
rives from ethics and ethies from personal 
religion. As preparation for this kind of 
leadership, Mr. Sharp recommended that 
adults read books like Dewey’s ‘The 
Public and Its Problem” and Sherwood 
Eddy’s “Religion and Social Justice’ for 
help to both extremes of young people, the 
impatiently radical and the ethically lazy. 
A young person will after all reflect the 
atmosphere of his home, whether it be 
one in which conversation hitches along 
on the incidental level of shoes and ships 
and sealing wax, or moves on the plane 
of ideas and conceptual thought born out 
of critical reading and thinking. 

These round table conferences have in- 
formed us and refreshed us. They renewed 
interest in the church school in Wellesley 
Hills and led to understanding and fellow- 
ship between parents and teachers. We 
look back upon them with a sense of deep 
responsibility and of the highest calling. 


Mrs. Budlong Itinerary 


Mrs. Minna C. Budlong, field secretary 
of the General Alliance, spent December 
visiting Alliance branches in Minnesota 


with headquarters at Minneapolis. She 
also visited the Alliance at Milwaukee, 


Wis. The holidays were spent with friends 
at Bismarck, N.D. The tentative itinerary 
for January includes Helena, Mont.; 
Blaine, Hugene, Salem, and Portland, Ore. ; 
the four Alliance branches in Seattle, the 
branch at Spokane, Wash.; and the Alli- 
ance at Vancouver, B.C. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A club of young women 
of college and post-college age has been 
formed at the Church of the Messiah. 


UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


Published from 
Denominational Headquarters 


EDWARD H. COTTON, Editor 
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BOOKS OF TEMEsDams 


Multum in Parvo 
JOHN CLARENCE PETRIE 


A Fairs To Live By. By John Lewis. New 
York: Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
$1.50. 

A book of just under 150 pages with which 
I find more to agree than with anything 
I have read in the last two or three years 
—since reading Streeter’s Reality, to be 
exact. It is too packed with meat to be 
quoted; and being boiled down to the 
minimum it cannot be outlined. Religion, 
according to Lewis, consists neither in 
accepting creeds, as most orthodox people 
think, nor in denying them, as too many 
liberals believe; but in putting oneself 
into harmony with the great movement 
which God has initiated. It is not asceti- 
cism, the denial of life; nor is it licentious- 
ness, the despair of moral purpose in the 
universe. Its morality lies not in Puritan- 
ism nor in any a priori system of ethics; 
yet it avoids the other extreme of being 
mere opportunism ; for while all truth can- 
not be grasped by man, he can grasp 
enough to escape from the paralyzing 
dogma that it does not matter what we 
believe, or whether we believe anything at 
all. God is the inescapable conclusion of 
reason; and while He does involve us in 
difficulties springing from the existence of 
evil, so does any scientific theory leave 
much unexplained, 7.e., evolution. “That 
God does not prevent evil is not because 
He does not care, but because He cares too 
much to do more harm than good.” God is 
in no hurry. Short cuts, violence, and force, 
to bring in the Kingdom, these will not 
work. We work for the Kingdom but we 
work calmly and expectantly ; not fever- 
ishly and apprehensively. 

That we shall not all take the author’s 
- stand that this is the true interpretation 
of Jesus only proves that the universality 
of Jesus is such as to make us want his 
approval for all we do. The one defect 
in Mr. Lewis’s Christology is his failure 
to consider the eschatological element in 
Jesus. But to use an expression now be- 
come popular, ‘What a book!” 


A Noble Life 


PORTRAIT OF AN AMBPRICAN. By Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.00. 


“Chore boy, mill-hand, soldier, shop- 
keeper, farmer, hunter, sailor, painter, 
reader, singer, carpenter, fisherman, land 
owner, teller of tales,—he had done many 
things well.” Thus Professor Coffin sums 
up the doings of the American whose 
portrait his book paints. Under a disguise 
which it does not take a Sherlock Holmes 
to penetrate, we recognize the American 
as James William Coffin, descendant of 
the original Tristram Coffin of Nantucket, 
who was born in Brunswick, Maine, under 
the shadow of Bowdoin College, and had 
the career outlined above. The son paints 
the portrait well, in nervous, short sen- 


tences, but does not let his affection for 
his father unduly color the picture. 

The Civil War scenes give what is 
probably an accurate account of what a 
Maine boy would experience,—but the 
part of the book we liked best were the 
accounts of the reclaiming of farms and 
islands on the Maine coast. The American 
was a builder and a reclaimer all his 
life. He reared a fine family, built many 
houses, loved horses, read Shakespeare, 
sang lustily, and must have been a fine 
companion. One would like to have known 
him. E. F. 


Memories 


Crowprp Years. The Reminiscences of 
William G@. McAdoo. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $5.00. 


Like the recollections of Winston 
Churchill, Prince Von Biilow, General 
Pershing and Newton D. Baker, this book 
contains historical source material of high 
value. As Secretary of the Treasury in 
the cabinet of President Wilson, Director 
General of Railroads, and manager of the 
Liberty Loan campaigns, during the war 
years, Mr. McAdoo had a bost of ex- 
periences and personal contacts worthy of 
preservation because of the revealing light 
they throw upon the inner history of our 
government during those momentous 
times. He has been wise to associate him- 
self with a writer of experience, 
W. E. Woodward, who has put his ma- 
terial into such shape that it is interest- 
ing throughout. The book naturally di- 
vides itself into two unequal parts, the 
first describing the author’s youth, his 
beginnings as a lawyer and first adven- 
tures in the realm of finance, closing with 
his building of the famous tubes under 
the Hudson River; the second retailing 
his early political experiences, as sup- 
porter of Woodrow Wilson, member of the 
National Democratic Committee, and sub- 
sequently as cabinet minister. 

The second portion is likely to prove 
most interesting to the average reader. 
These chapters contain a vivid description 
of the Baltimore Convention and the polit- 
ical manipulations leading up to it. Then 
follows the story of Mr. MeAdoo’s appoint- 
ment, his first months in the Treasury, his 
efforts in behalf of the laws that created 
the Federal Reserve Banks, leading to 
the stirring activities of the war years, 
when the heavy task of financing the 
struggle overseas imposed upon him such 
a vast complication of duties that when 
hostilities closed he was holding more 
positions of responsibility in our govern- 
ment than had ever been held by a single 
individual. The intricacies and heavy 
obligations of these positions are nar- 
rated in detail, in successive chapters 
dealing with shipping, the secret service, 
the Liberty Loans, foreign loans, federal 
farm loans, and the unifying of the rail- 
roads. The plight of the latter before they 
were taken over by the nation is vividly 
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depicted, while the story of our loans to 
foreign governments and their resulting 
indebtedness to us is of particular signifi- 
cance at the present time. 

Not the least valuable of this book’s con- 
tents are the author’s comments upon 
sundry people, McCombs, Bryan, Harding, 
Hoover, Brandeis, together with men of 
lesser import. These culminate in the 
chapter on Woodrow Wilson, with which 
the work ends. This estimate of Wilsen’s 
personality is honest, discriminating, and 
deseribes certain traits hitherto unre- 
corded, which add not a little to the man’s 
attractiveness and fame. AM REELS 


A Light Woman 


WESTWARD PASSAGE. By Margaret Ayer 
Barnes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 


Many of the new novels give us any- 


thing but pleasure unalloyed. But, now 
and again, once in a blue moon, there 


arrives a story for which we are moved 
to give three cheers. Such a book is West- 
ward Passage. Although the reactions of 
many critics to it have been far from 
favorable, we found it wholly delightful— 
as a work of art in every way superior 
to the author’s Years of Grace. It is more 
compact and coherent, having fewer char- 
acters and handling them more skillfully 
in a narrower compass. In both books, the 
heroine is a rather addle-pated woman, 
who doesn’t know her own mind. Attrac- 
tive, in spite of the fact that she loves 
luxury and hates to grow old, Livvy Ot- 
tendorf is drawn with exceptional power: 
an American type easily recognizable. The 
other people of the small cast are equally 
well done. The bulk of the story is con- 
fined within the limits of a five-day ocean 
crossing, though two more days are nec- 
essary to bring it to its inevitable con- 
clusion. Within this brief compass, Mrs. 
Barnes mingles past and present, memories 
and hopes, with such skill, that the reader 
learns all he needs to know about the 
various threads woven into the plot. West- 
ward Passage, in its primary thesis, is a 
discussion of some aspects of the divorce 
evil. Its author makes it plain that the real 
reason why her heroine left her first hus- 
band was that she was unable to stick it 
out. Not lack of affection, but a throng 
of trivialities and selfish concerns brought 
their household to shipwreck. While her 
second husband’s wealth and its power 
to smooth away irritations constituted his 
first attraction. This novel, then, is a study 
of weakness, treated with wit, clarity and 
understanding. We commend it heartily. 
A.R. H. 


Books Received 


AFTERWARDS. By Herman J. Schick. Boston: 
The Stratford Co. $1.50. 


BALLADS OF THE BLACK HILLS. By Charles 
P. “Soldier”? Green. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 


LEONIDAS AND OTHERS. Part VI. By R. Craig 
Little. Paisley: Alexander Gardner. Ltd. 


Musineés. By Nannie Knowlton Barnum. Bos- 
ton: Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. 


Rach RELATIONS AT CLosp RANGE. By 
Lawrence W. Neff. Emory University: Banner 
Press. 60 cents. 
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Imetters to 


The Final Struggle 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
I have read with deep interest the ar- 


ticle in your issue of December 10, 
“Liberty as it Works in Economics”, by 
Robert Weston. It points to a conclusion 
which I have long held to be inevitable: 
The final struggle to establish democracy 
will be in the realm of industry! It will 
avail little that democracy has won every- 
where else, in the church and in politics, 
unless it wins here also. 


“When kings of commerce can control, 
Thy roads and ships, thy corn and coal, 


What help will forms of freedom give? 
For at their will thy people live!” 


It was a striking coincidence that on 
December 13, William Cardinal O’Connell 
said: “Big-money interests mean to run 
the governments of the world. They hide 
behind the scenes, pulling strings. It 
means the complete domination of money 
over life, exploitation of mankind. Unless 
there is a renewal of the spirit of Christ 
against the spirit of the world, God only 
knows what will happen!” 

The proposition: ‘It is in the field of 
industry that we must impose limitations 
upon the individual’, may startle some 
of Mr. Weston’s readers. I would refer 
them to “Property: Its Rights and 
Duties’* by Bishop Gore and others. If 
this remarkable book had not appeared 
just at the outbreak of the Great War, 
it would have been one of the sensations 
of that decade. A symposium of lawyers, 
theologians, historians, philosophers and 
economists agreed that private property 
is created by society, and has no basis 
or justification except its beneficent social 
results. If, as is truly claimed, the pos- 
session of property is an important, if not 
an indispensable, means for the develop- 
ment of personality, then society must 
see to it that there is no propertyless 
class. The aim of all government, like 
that of the Mosaic Law, must be primarily 
to prevent poverty, and to protect prop- 
erty only as a means to this end. Owner- 
ship for use is to be encouraged: owner- 
ship for power must be regulated and 
limited. 

BE. TALLMADGE Root, 
Author of “The Profit of The Many”, or 
“The Biblical Teachings Regarding Wealth’. 


SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


E. H. James’s Book 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

A brief review of “I Tell Everything” 
a few weeks ago, and a chance meeting 
with the author of this illuminating book 
on India, Edward Holton James, moves 
me to comment, if I may. Frankly, I think 
the title of the book, while descriptive, is 
unfortunate, but the content is invaluable 
to anyone who really wishes to know pres- 
ent-day conditions in India. 
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the Editor 


The author tells what he sees with a 
photographic distinctness and an _ un- 
doubted attempt at fairness. His conclu- 
sions seem justified by the testimony of 
men and women who have lived as mis- 
sionaries for a long time in India. He 
gives us the best idea which I have yet 
read of the political situation in India, 
because he brings the Hindu standpoint 
to the reader. His chapter on the native 
princes is a phase of the Indian situation 
generally overlooked. 

His book is also an excellent corrective 
of that book which former Bishop Fred 
Fisher terms, “The most pernicious work 
published in modern times concerning an 
alien people’, Miss Mayo’s “Mother India’’. 

Possibly.the greatest contribution Mr. 
James makes is his exposition of the in- 
dustrial and economic situation, which is 
the key to the situation. Generations of 
Englishmen have fattened on Indian taxes, 
and no country can indefinitely be drained 
of its riches without poverty and disaster. 

He not over-enthusiastic about 
Gandhi, but is fair in his estimate of this 
great leader. One will do well to read 
this book. 


is 


GEORGE Ji. THOMPSON. 
DIGHTON, MASS. 


Caribbean Seminar 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

The Seminar in the Caribbean was 
launched last winter by the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America 
as an experiment in bringing leaders here 
into something more than casual touch 
with the leaders of the Caribbean re 
publics. The experiment met with so en- 
thusiastic and appreciative a response both 
here and in the Caribbean that we feel 
justified in planning to repeat the ex- 
periment this winter. We are therefore 
announcing the second seminar for the 
dates January 23-February 10 (inclusive, 
from New York). 

We will, this year, have programs in 
Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Santo 
Domingo, Panama, Haiti and Cuba. A few 
of the members will omit the visit to 
Panama and spend a week in Santo 
Domingo and Haiti, motoring over the 
island, visiting various inland cities and 
the Citadel of Christophe. 

The Seminar offers a stimulating in- 
troduction to the life and problems of 
the Caribbean area, combined with an 
opportunity for rest and recreation, 

The faculty will include Lincoln Steffens, 
Chester Lloyd Jones, Ernest Gruening, 
Thomas E. Benner, Leland H. Jenks, 
Samuel Guy Inman and Charles Thomson. 

Any of your readers who may be inter- 
ested in applying for membership in the 
Seminar should write me. 

Hupert C. HERRING. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America, 

112 East 19th Street, 

New Yor«K CIrTy, 
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Marriage Ceremony 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :- 

In your issue of December 10, Neirs 
Letter section, under the heading, ‘“Mar- 
riage Ceremony Suggestions’, you print 
some quotations from Dr. Robert C. Dexter. 
The ideas there published are so contrary 
to my own practice, and so condemnatory 
of my convictions, that I want to make a 
plea for a more tolerant attitude. To call 
my practice, “bootlegging a religious cere- 
mony”, is enough to cause resentment even 
if I had fallen into the way unwittingly. 

It is my practice to marry nearly every 
couple who come to me. And let me state, 
most emphatically that I do not do it 
for “the sake of a fee’, or to be known 
as a marrying parson, or anything of the 
sort. I would as soon think of refusing 
the request to conduct a funeral service, 
as I would to refuse two people who come 
to me sincerely, and with worthy hopes, to 
be married. I have conducted many fu- 
nerals which have required all the tolera- 
tion I possess, and an overlooking of 
obvious hypocrisy, and I have returned 
from them downcast and weary, but very 
few of my weddings have been anything 
but a joy and satisfaction. I always feel 
that a slight has been given the church 
and my calling when I know of a couple 
going to a justice of the peace. When a 
man and a woman come to a clergyman, 
they evidence a desire for something a 
little different. And in that something a 
little different lies the clergyman’s op- 
portunity of service, in behalf of religion, 
and the church, and humanity, which is 
the very heart of his calling. 1 make my 
marriage ceremony, whether in the home, 
the parsonage, or the church, with few or 
many present, an intimate, reverent, 
serious affair. I believe, if Dr. Dexter, 
with his ability and propensity to study 
cases, should inquire into the many mar- 
riages I have performed, and perhaps 
especially of those, “outside my parish’, 
and about whom I knew nothing before- 
hand, he would find that the marriage 
ceremony was a bright and wholesome 
experience in the ma-ried life. The reli- 
gious ceremony need never be degraded in 
any such way. 

Students of the social problem of mar- 
riage are not making much progress when 
they are trying to indite clergymen as 
being guilty for the -mismating and the 
consequent failures in the married state. 
It is not a service to the church and the 
cause of religion to “high-hat’ the reli- 
gious ceremonies. A church which is an 
exclusive club, is not my idea of what 
we are striving for. Humble service for 
all sorts and conditions of mankind, is 
my ideal of the minister’s calling. 

My most recent definition of religion is, 
—the human effort sincerely to enrich and 
express life. 

MONTPELIER, VT. 


W. S. NICHOLS. 


WasHineton, D.C.—A drapery for a 
stair-window in the Hale parish house of 
All Souls’ Church was presented as 
a Christmas gift to the church by Mr. 
and Mrs. Dwight Clark in memory of 
Mrs. Clark’s mother, Mrs. Robert Bruce 
Wallace. 
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Centennial in Buffalo, New York 


Church celebration of period distinguished by great names in 
membership and ministry, with worthy accomplishments 


CENTURY of distinguished service 
A to the community was marked by 

the centennial celebration last 
month of the First Unitarian Church in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Founded by a_ half-dozen 
liberal-minded men of New England origin 
when Buffalo was a village, the chureh 
developed with the city and became no- 
table for the quality of its preachers -and 
the distinction of its members, who 
throughout the century took leading parts 
in public and social enterprises. Among 
the ministers were Dr. Thomas R. Slicer 
and Dr. George Washington Hosmer; one 
of the latter’s parishioners was a_ presi- 


dent of the United States, Millard 
Fillmore. 
The celebration began on Sunday, 


November 29. At the morning sery- 
ice, Dr. Richard W. Boynton, minis- 
ter of the church from 1908 to 1926, 
conducted the worship; Dr. John H. 
Applebee, first minister of the Park- 
side Unitarian Church of Buffalo, 
organized by Dr. Thomas R. Slicer 
in 1891, read the Scriptures; Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins, the present minis- 
ter, preached the centenary sermon 
from the text, “Bound in the bundle 
of life with the Lord thy God”. In 
recording the story of the church, 
Mr. Perkins emphasized particularly 
the long ministry of Dr. Hosmer, 
“going in and out among his people 
for thirty years with tireless devo- 
tion and tender sympathy, more 
skillful with each added year in in- 
terpreting their souls, soothing and 
strengthening and blessing them by 
his patience, his counsel, and his 
courage”. 
In the evening a community serv- 
ice was held at which addresses 
were made by Rey. Bruce Swift of 
the First Universalist Church, Rabbi 
Joseph L. Fink of the Temple Beth- 
Zion, Rev. Elmore M. McKee of the 
Trinity Episcopal Church, and Dr. 
S. V. V. Holmes of the Westminster 
Presbyterian Church. The church was 
filled for this occasion, which proved re- 
markably significant and impressive by 
reason of the power and depth of the 
messages given by these liberal neighbors. 
An interesting ceremony took place 
Wednesday, December 2, when a tablet 
was unveiled on the original Buffalo 
chureh, which still stands as an_ office 
building on a busy down-town corner. The 
tablet reads as follows: 


This building was erected 
in 1833 by the First Unitarian 
Congregational Society of Buffalo 
which worshipped here until 1880. 


Abraham Lincoln, in February 
1861, attended Church Services 
here and sat in the pew of his 
host, Millard Fillmore. 
1931. 


The “birthday party” took place Wednes- 
day evening, in Unity Hall in the parish 


house. The stage was set to represent a 
parlor of one hundred years ago, with 
portraits of some of the founders hanging 
on the walls—and furniture and hangings 
of the period..Dr. Boynton and Rey. A. I. 
Hudson of the First Parish Church in 
Dorchester, Boston, Mass., minister in 
Buffalo from 1898-1901, spoke in a rem- 
iniscent vein; Perey MacKaye, grandson 
of one of the founders, John 8S. N. Sprague, 
great-grandson of another, and Evan 
Hollister, present chairman of the board 
of trustees, were other speakers. A birth- 
day cake, surmounted by a model of the 
chureh surrounded by 100 candles, was 
cut by Mrs. William P. Darling, the oldest 
member of the church present at the party. 
A gift of $10,000 from Mrs. William 


Buffalo Centenary Hymn 
Tune: “Federal Street’ 


O God, through all these years of time, 
Thy children here have sought Thy face; 
And, stirred within by “sense sublime”. 
Have blessed Thy ministry of grace. 


Ever toward Truth they walked by faith 


Freedom their standard, Hope their guide, 
Their constant trust—in life and death— 
That Light and Love and Life abide. 


Speak to us now, this festal day! 
Speak through the fathers’ storied page! 
Bid us go bravely on our way— 

Heirs of a noble heritage. 


May we be steadfast, swift and sure, 
With patient feet to run the race; 

And in our hearts, by love made pure, 
Grant us clear glimpses of Thy face. 


PALFREY PERKINS. 


Hamlin was announced as a climax of the 
celebration. 

The centennial celebration concluded 
with the service Sunday morning, Decem- 
ber 6. Dr. Louis ©. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
preached the sermon. Official greetings 
from the Universalist General Convention 
were brought by Dr. Frank D. Adams of 
Detroit, Mich., former president of the 
convention. The anniversary called out 
from the whole community, and especially 
the churches, warm expressions of fraternal 
respect and affection, and its impressive 
observance served to strengthen the bonds 
of loyalty to the old church and to in- 
spire new devotion for its future. 

In his centennial sermon, Mr. Perkins 
said, “That prophets in this pulpit have 
spoken Truth—the word that abideth ever 
—is much—but it is not the whole story. 
We must remember that again and again 
and again human souls here have been 
fired with zeal by the power of God’s right, 
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have been lifted out of weakness by the 
miracle of God’s strength—have been led 
out of darkness by the guidance of God’s 
light. And over and over through all these 
vears, what was old has been made new, 
by the mystery of God’s life.” 

“As we stand and look forward, our 
first and last resolution must be that we 
will be conservers and creators in our 
time—seeking still the God that has been 
so much revealed to us and yet that still 
withholds so much. Ag_ light-seekers, 
truth-seekers, God-seekers—by the ties of 
spiritual kinship ‘bound in the bundle of 
life with the Lord our God’, let us go 
forward and prove that we are children 
who can be worthy of their fathers!” 

A history of the church follows: 

The society, which now occupies the 
beautiful church at the corner of West 
Ferry Street and Elmwood Avenue, had 
a humble beginning, when on December 2, 
1831, six men met to organize a Unitarian 
church. These men were: John W. Beals, 
Ira Blossom, Samuel N. Callendar, Elizah 

Efner, James McKay and Noah P. 
Sprague. Previous to this there had 
been, on a few occasions, some Uni- 
tarian preaching in Buffalo—then a 
village of six or seven thousand 
inhabitants. The strong revivalistic 
preaching customary in a frontier 
community was not agreeable to 
this handful of men, most of whom 
had New England backgrounds. Few 
in number and feeble in material 
resources, they resolved to build not 
only a religious organization, but 
a church edifice. The first building 
was erected in 1833. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by Rey. John 
Pierpont of Boston, maternal grand- 
father of J. P. Morgan. The first 
minister to be settled over the young 
organization was Rev. William 
Steill Brown, an Englishman who 
remained in charge a little over a 
year. Another short ministry was 
that of Rev. A. C. Patterson, who 
was followed in 1836 by Dr. George 
Washington Hosmer. 
Dr. Hosmer, a native of Concord, 
Mass., and graduate of Harvard, 
was then a young man admirably 
fitted for the difficult work of es- 
tablishing a new church in a new 
city. He remained its minister for thirty 
years, going in 1866 to the presidency of 
Antioch College, Ohio, This thirty years’ 
ministry had its good times and its bad, 
surviving the devastating panic of 1837, 
although the church was nearly wrecked 
by the financial storm and the resulting 
business depression. With extraordinary 
courage and self-denial on the part of 
both minister and people, the storm was 
weathered and a new lease of life begun. 
During Dr. Hosmer’s ministry, the first 
public school in Buffalo was organized 
by this church. The influence of Dr. 
Hosmer and many of his parishioners was. 
very important in the establishment of the 
city public-school system. The first chil- 
dren’s Christmas celebration, now general 
among the church schools, was held in 
this church in 1845 through the efforts 
of Philip Dorscheimer. During the Civil 
War the women of the church were among 
the most active in the work of the Sani- 
tary Commission, supplying clothing and 
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comforts for sick and wounded Union 
soldiers. Millard Fillmore, thirteenth 
president of the United States, was a 


parishioner through Dr. Hosmer’s minis- 
try. Another was N. K. Hall, a prominent 
citizen and postmaster-general in Fill- 
more’s cabinet. Other names of men emi- 
nent during their lifetime in city activities 
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Boynton. Dr. Boynton was minister for 
eighteen years, and became what he still 
remains, an eminent citizen of Buffalo. 
He is now the head of the department of 
philosophy in the University of Buffalo. 
From 1924 to 1926 he was assisted in the 
ministry -of the church by Rev. Vincent 
B. Silliman, now minister of the First 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH IN BUFFALO, N.Y. 


who were members of the Unitarian 
Church were: E. Carlton Sprague, Au- 
gustus F. Tripp, James Hollister, P. 8. 
Marsh, EH. P. Dorr, Joseph Saltar, Warren 
Bryant, William Lovering, George Trus- 
cott, Oliver G. Steele. Other family names 
noticeable in the parish lists are: Letch- 
worth, Williams, Gates, Howard, Noyes, 
Bassett, Rumrill, Pettybone. 

The period of Dr. Hosmer’s ministry 
might be considered the high-water mark 
of the history of the church, were it not 
for the able men who have followed him 
in the ministry and the devoted congrega- 
tion of useful and influential citizens who 
have found in the Unitarian church their 
spiritual home. The immediate successors 
of Dr. Hosmer were,, Rev. Frederick 
Frothingham, Rey. Martin K. Schermer- 
horn and Rey. George W. Cutter. During 
Dr. Cutter’s ministry, the second build- 
ing occupied by the society was built on 
Delaware Avenue between Mohawk and 
Huron Streets, where the church remained 
for twenty-five years. The short ministry 
of Rey. Pitt Dillingham was followed by 
the coming of Dr. Thomas R. Slicer, a 
brilliant preacher and an eminent servant 
of good causes in the community, who 
resigned from the church to become min- 
ister of All Souls’ Church of New York 
City in 1897. Two other comparatively 
brief ministries—those of Rey. A. L. Hud- 
son and Rey. Frederick C. Brown, bring 
the chronicle to the date of the building 
of the present church edifice and the com- 
ing to its pulpit of Rey. Richard W. 


Parish Church in Portland, Me. The pres- 
ent minister of the church is Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, who came five years ago, from 
Weston, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. C. S. S. Dutton’s 


Anniversary 

The First Unitarian Church in San 
Francisco, Calif., recently held a reception 
in honor of the twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary of Dr. and Mrs. C. 8. 8. Dutton. 
Dr. Dutton has been minister of the 
church for eighteen years. 

White and silver were the prevailing 
notes in the elaborate decorations, and 
several pieces of handsome silver were 
presented by a group of six children, rep- 
resenting the fourth generation of Unita- 
vians prominent in this First Church. 
Such names as Beaver, Curtis and Otis 
were thus commemorated. 

Mrs. George A. Clough, wife of the 
moderator of the board of trustees and 
president of the Society for Christian 
Work, was responsible for the occasion, 
the gathering of the gifts which repre- 


sented the entire congregation. Mrs. 
Stetson G. Hindes was chairman of the 
reception committee, assisted by the 


Misses Allyne, Mrs. Howard Rowley and 
others. 

Dr. Frederick 
groups of songs, 
John McGaw. 

CINCINNATI, Or10.—The members of the 
church sehool at a Christmas party De- 
cember 18 distributed Christmas stock- 
ings to sixty-four colored orphans. 


Warford 
accompanied 


gave several 
by Mrs. 


Mission in Akron 


Dr. Westwood shows where theist and 
humanist meet, says Universalist minister 


For a second time the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has conducted an institute 
of liberal religion in a Universalist church. 
A series of evening meetings with Dr. 
Horace Westwood, the League’s mission 
preacher, giving the addresses, was held 
in the First Universalist Church in Akron, 
Ohio, the week of November 8-15. 

Later missions are being arranged by the 
League for Universalist churches in 
Greensboro, N.C., February 7-14; Peoria, 
Ill., February 21-28; and Riverside, Calif.. 
sometime in March or April. Other mis- 
sions on the Pacific coast will be in Uni- 
tarian churches of San Jose and Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Eugene, Ore. Two four- 
day missions have been scheduled for Ports- 
mouth and Suffolk, Va., where there are 
no liberal churches; and a regular week’s 
series has been arranged for the Unita- 
rian Church in Erie, Pa., January 10-17. 
Dr. Westwood will preach for all these 
missions. 

Regarding the meetings in Akron, the 
minister of the church, Dr. George Cross 
Baner wrote: 

“We were helped and inspired in many 
ways. I am not so certain that the min- 
ister did not get more than the congrega- 
tion, for Dr. Westwood struck a chord in 
the heart of the pastor which responded 
with all the accumulated spiritual longing 
of many years. 

“The results cannot of necessity be tabu- 
lated so soon after the meetings have 
closed. We had fair attendance—we would 
have better with another visit. People in 
and out of the church are talking more 
about what they believe and what to do 
with their belief than they were before 
Dr. Westwood came. Many men were in 


-attendance, and some of them left their 


names that they might be further in- 
formed about meetings and be sent church 
notices and pamphlets. The attendance of 
people outside the congregation was very 
good. 

“Dr. Westwood has the ability to make 
plain that place in the spiritual religious 
life of the moment where many wish to 
stand, the place where the theist and the 
spiritual humanist find themselves one. 
Mayhap my terms seem to some to be in- 
consistent, but I am firmly of the opinion 
that there is a ground where there is no 
actual difference, and that on that ground 
the mass of those who are dissatisfied 
with the old liberalism and yet who can- 
not find themselves giving up the con- 
sciousness of the spiritual entity in life, 
would like to meet.” 


Worcester (Mass.) Y.P.R. U. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Will speak at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Worcester 
Federation of the Young People’s Religious 
Union on the subject, “A New Era and 
Youth’. The meeting, which will take place 
at the First Unitarian Chureh in Clinton, 
Mass., January 10, will begin at four 
o’clock with a business session, followed 
by a box lunch at six and the general 
meeting at eight. 
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THE WAYSIDE. PULPIT 


NEW YEAR’S 
New occasions teach 
new duties, 
Time makes ancient 
good uncouth. 
LOWELL 


Radio Services 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Herbert Hitchen of the 
First Unitarian Church in Newton, Mass., 
4.30 p.m. Sunday, Station WBZA, 990 kilo- 
eyeles. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Rey. Dil- 
worth Lupton of the First Unitarian 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio, 12.15 P.M. 
Tuesday—Friday, Station WNAC, 1280 
kilocyeles. (The Sunday morning address 
of Dr. John Baillie of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Monday noon 
organ recital of Raymond C. Robinson, 
will not be broadeast. ) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 
ton Bradley, 11 a.m. Sunday, Station 
WBBM, 770 kilocycles; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, 
Station WMAQ, 670 kilocycles. 


Dayton, Ohio, First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 2.30 p.m. Sunday, 
Station WSMK, 1380 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 


11 am. Sunday, Station WDRC, 1330 
kilocycles, 
Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 


Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rey. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station» CKAC, 730 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. BH. Stanton Hodgin, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WNBH, 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 13860 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 
ences in Standard time. 


Mrs. William Day Simonds Dies 


Mrs. Ida Simonds, widow of Rey. Wil- 
liam Day Simonds, died December 14 at 
the home of her daughter, Mrs. Gertrude 
Rigdon of Hollywood, Calif., where she 
had been living since the death of Mr. 
Simonds in 1920. The last thirty years of 
her life she spent on the Pacific Coast, 
where Mr. Simonds was minister suc- 
cessively at Seattle, Wash., Oakland, 
Calif., and Spokane, Wash. She is sur- 
vived by four children. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 

Chicago Berkeley 


Happy New Bear 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science "on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIREOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 

B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


ReveMinoe Simone: 5 Board of Trustees} PROCTOR ACADEMY 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Winter Term begins January 5.—Enrollments 
being received. 


Winter sports. Junior School. 
Practical Arts Courses. 


Reasonable rates. Unitarian auspices. 
Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THES ~GYMNASIUM 
UNION aS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET Y re) U N G M c N 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 


College and 
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Mrs. Mary M. Davis Dies 


Editor of “Our Children” pages of THE 
REGISTER for thirteen years was author 
of juvenile books 


Mrs. Mary Montague Davis, authoress 
and editor of the children’s pages of THE 
ReGIsteR from 1918 till last spring, died, 
after a prolonged illness at her home in 
Arlington, Mass., December 28. She was 
the wife of Malcolm Brooks Davis. 

Mrs. Davis was born in Oakland, Calif., 
and was the daughter of Samuel Skerry 
Montague and Louisa Adams Montague. 
Her father was chief engineer in charge 
of the building of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. After her graduation from Rad- 
cliffe College in 1901, Mrs. Davis studied 
music during two years in Berlin, Ger- 
many, becoming an accomplished pianist. 
She married Mr. Davis on her return to 
this country and, settling in Arlington, 
became active in the First Congregational 
Parish Church, the Arlington Women’s 
Club, and later the Girl Scouts, acquiring 
an interest in community work which she 
maintained till her illness. : 

Mrs. Davis was a writer of children’s 
stories of great talent. Under the 
_ pseudonyms “Rose Brooks” and “Mary 
Bradford”, she wrote frequently for the 
noted pages of Tne Reersrer, “Our Chil- 
dren’, and was besides the author of two 
popular juvenile books, “Dr. Pete of the 
Sierras” and “Betty Bradford”. During her 
editorship of “Our Children”, the contrib- 
utors to the department included the best 
juvenile writers in this country, and the 
stories were regularly syndicated to eight 
other church papers. 

Surviving Mrs. Davis are her husband 
and a son, Malcolm Brooks Davis, Jr., 
who is now in Germany completing 
studies in physics. She leaves also two 
brothers, Samuel S. Montague of Portland, 
Ore., and Henry B. Montague of London, 
Wngland. SS 


World Labor 


(Continued from page 5) 
example, the observance of working hours 
that leave time and energy for the human 
development of individual workers, the 
observance of a Sunday rest day, and pre- 
yention of premature employment of chil- 
dren. 

To precisely such undertakings the 
International Labor Organization was 
committed and the possibilities of mutual 
help were obvious and promptly seized. 
The Christian Trade Unions have been 
constant in their support, and the dele- 
gates chosen to sit with the representatives 
of organized employers and of govern- 
ments at the annual conferences of the 
International Labor Organization have 
sometimes come from their ranks. These 
unions are organized in fourteen national 
fields in eleven countries and in fifteen 
international trade federations with affil- 
iated organizations in thirteen countries 
while unaffiliated Christian trade unions 
exist in Ganada and some Baltic and 
Latin American states. In 1928 an Inter- 
national Institute of Social Christianity 
was set up at Geneva near the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

While the services of the International 
Labor Organization have been of increas- 
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ing use to the churches in their research 
work, the churches in turn have pointed 
out the moral aspect of the obligation 
to support the efforts of the organization 
and have “stressed the wide repercus- 
sions on spiritual life’ of improvements 
in conditions of labor and of living. 


Install Rev. C. M. Vickland 
At Stockton (Calif.) Church 


Rey. Clarence M. Vickland was_ in- 
stalled minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Stockton, Calif., at a service 
November 22 in the beautiful chapel 
decorated by members of the Women’s 
Alliance. The ministers who took part 
were Rey. Eldred C. Vanderlaan of the 
First Unitarian Church in Berkeley, who 
read a selection and offered prayer; Rey. 
Robert C. Withington of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Sacramento, who gave 
the charge to the congregation followed 
by the charge to the minister by Dr. 
William §S. Morgan, acting president of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry, of which Mr. Vickland is a graduate. 
Also were Rey. John R. Hahn of the Con- 
gregational Church of Stockton, who wel- 
comed Mr. Vickland to the community, 
and Rabbi J. Aaron Levy of the Temple 
Israel of Stockton, who welcomed him 
to the Jewish community. 

Dr. Berkeley B. Blake, administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, preached a sermon on “Rebel 
Religion”. 


New York Crry.—‘Mourning Becomes 
Electra”, by Eugene O’Neill, was discussed 
in a public symposium at the Community 
Church under the auspices of the Women’s 
Federation of the church. Speakers were 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, minister of the 
chureh; Miss Anita Block, play reader of 
the Theater Guild; John Anderson, drama- 
tic eritic of The Hvening Journal, and 
Erskine Sanford, an actor in the play. 
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Proctor Goes On 


Trustees report $10,000 received, and con- 
tinuance of campaign 

With nearly $10,000 received for the 

fund of $16,000 required for operating ex- 

penses, the trustees of Proctor Academy 

of Andover, N.H., at a meeting in Boston, 


Mass., December 30, voted that the 
academy should continue. Rev. Harl C. 
Davis, chairman of the trustees, an- 
nounced that the campaign for the re- 


mainder of the sum would be carried 


forward. 


CINCINNATI, OHr10.—The new staff of 
The Unitariannual, year-book of the First 
Unitarian Congregational church school, 
is composed as follows: Editor, Frances 
Bailey; associate editor, Mary Lois 
Broomell; art editor, Ruth Koper; humor 
editor, Elfriede Hopff; historian, Phillip- 
pine Leuvelink. 


A MODERN THEISM 
By Minot Simons, D.D. 


Minister of All Souls (Unitarian) Church, 
New York, N.Y. 


This book is a realistic approach 
to a modern theism. It deals with 
some of the difficulties which the 
modern person has come to feel in 
attempting to fulfill some of the 
simple and familiar injunctions “to 
pray” and “to love God.” How can 
one now pray? How can one now 
love the God of an infinite universe? 
How can one to-day find Benevolence 
in the nature of things? A Modern 
Theism presents some helpful points 
of view. 
$1.75 at all bookstores. 

THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 

25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


216 pages. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
A Character Study 


By Epwarp H. Corron 


Author of—The Ideals of Theodore Roosevelt; Theodore Roosevelt, the American; 
The Life of Charles W. Eliot; Charles W. Eliot’s Talks to Parents and Young 
People (edited); Has Science Discovered God? (edited). 

WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, twenty-seventh President of the United States 
and Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, was a distinctive American. As years 
pass, and history gets its perspective, Mr. Taft is seen as one of the most re- 
markable administrators America produced. His achievements, ability, and char- 


acter glow under the test of time. 


This quality stood conspicuously above all his accomplishments and honors. 
The most diligent search of his life reveals neither flaw nor compromise with 
honest work and high ideals. Such a life is an adornment and an inspiration. 


This book endeavors to catch the spirit of the man and to translate it into 


simple, direct idiom. 


96 pages 


$1.50 postpaid 


A splendid book for discussion with young 
people and adult groups. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


The annual prize for faint praise goes 


to the booster who said flying is now as |], 


safe as walking. 


“Our child has a great deal of will 
power.” “Yes, and even more won't-power.” 
—London Mail. 


The cynic’s version: 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
rough, 
Hew them how we will. 


Little Mary, age five, driving through 
the country with her father, for the first 
time saw cat-tails growing along the road. 
“Oh, daddy”, she cried, “look at the hot- 
dog zarden!’—The Kablegram. 


“Didn’t you have any luck at the races?” 
“Luck! When my horse passed me I 
leaned over the fence, pointed, and yelled: 
‘They went up that way ! ”’—Hudson Star. 


Tourist (having looked over historic 
castle) to butler: “We’ve made a stupid 
mistake. I tipped his lordship instead of 
you.” Butler: “That’s awkward. TV’) never 
get it now.’—Wall Street Journal. 


Babe Ruth has long been rated just a 
boy in his range of interests, but hear 
him: “T can’t find anywhere”, he says, 
looking up over a newspaper, “anything 
which says the price of admission to the 
ball parks will be reduced next season. I 
see that salaries will be cut; but as far 
as I can make out the price of admission 
remains the same.” 


A shopkeeper had for some time dis- 
played in his window a ecard inscribed, 
“Wishing Tickle’. A customer drew the 
proprietor’s attention to the spelling. “Has 
anyone told you of it before?’ he asked. 
“Many do’’, replied the dealer, “and when- 
ever they drop in to tell me they always 
spend something”’’. 

—American Mutual Magazine. 


The phrase “eternal rest’? occurred in 
a Fourth Grade reading lesson, and the 
teacher tried to see if the children knew 
what it meant. Her first attempt met with 
no response. She read the line again, “So 
came eternal rest to this good man’, and 
again asked the meaning. This time a 
little fellow volunteered, “I think it means 
he was out of a jop.” 

—fFriends’ Intelligencer. 


“Now wait here, children, before we 
go any farther—the traffic is just ter- 
rible. I told your father not to start out 
on a day like this. He must think he is 
the only person in the world who reads 
the weather reports. That’s the way it 
goes out here, once the season opens you 
can’t get a minute’s peace. Look out! 
There! what did I tell you! A woman 
this time, and she just missed us. These 
female drivers are a menace, if I say so 
myself. Here comes another; Junior, come 
back here this minute and take hold of my 
arm. Phewww!! Well, I guess the coast 
is clear at last, maybe we can start now, 
but I’m telling you it’s getting so a self- 
respecting seagull daren’t fly aeross the 
ocean once the season for transatlantic 
flyers gets under way !”—Judge. 
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Unitarian Service 


Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 


in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—Ieaac Sprague, Jr. 
P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples Schoo] 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month, 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont. Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll | 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond | 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M. Church School. 11 A.M. Morning Prayer | 
with sermon by Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week- / 
day services, 12.15 p.M. Monday, Organ Recital 
by Mr. Robinson; Tuesday — Friday, Rev. Dil- 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


worth Lupton, First Unitarian Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


: 
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BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 

874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 

Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 

9.30 A.M., 11 a.M. Morning 


service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave., at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rev. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.M., Church 
School; 11 A.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, (1819). 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Hast 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 

downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
| Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 

Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning serv- 
ice 11 a.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA.—Unitarian Church 
(1928) Meeting in Women’s Federal Club Build- 
ing, Horatio and Brevard Streets. Morning serv- 
ice at 11 A.M. Minister, Rev. Carlyle Summer- 
bell, D.D. Residence, 205 Beach Place. Winter 
Tourists invited to encourage the liberal move- 
went by attendance and by signing the Guest . 

ook. 


Church School; 


New England Home for Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellent medi- 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


Now available for the millions who have 
enjoyed White Mountain ice refrigerators 
Write for Booklet 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


“NEXT YEAR” IS NOW 


START THE NEW YEAR IN THE 
SPIRIT OF THE SHOALS 


“The beauty which we find at Star Island stirs in 
many of us the desire for expression. In the 
awakening of our own creative instinct we touch 
the Creative Spirit that infuses all life; and whether 
or not we name the name of God, we are at Star 
Island in the presence of him ‘whose smile is in 
the sky, whose path is on the sea’ and whose 
homestead is the human heart.”’ 


SYDNEY B. SNOW, 
President, The Meadville Theological School. 


This series of Shoals thoughts is being published by 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 


Charles S. Bolster, Treas., Federal St., Boston. 


cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 


161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
“  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. a 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


